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social- reform work through the writing that they did in required composition 
courses. In particular, the paper focuses on how these women attempted to 
fashion a public voice for themselves that could articulate their vision for 
bettering the world, and at the same time, please their immediate 
audience- -the instructors charged with their formal training in rhetoric and 
composition. In some ways the documents examined speak to the difficulty and 
awkwardness of that task when the stated mission of the college begrudgingly 
tolerated but did not embrace preparation for public service. And, the paper 
continues, neither did the stated purpose of writing courses stray very far 
from the officially sanctioned ideas about the goals of the Bryn Mawr women's 
education- -and yet, composition instructors allowed students to write about 
their ideas for bringing about change in society, thus offering many college 
women what was perhaps their first opportunity to craft a public voice as 
social reformers. (Contains 20 references and 4 notes.) (NKA) 
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"In the thick of the fight": 

Service and Learning in Progressive Era Composition 

"Follow not too slavishly the traditional paths of learning. ” 

Jane Addams— 

from a speech to Bryn Mawr College students in 1912 



In her autobiography, Hilda Smith disclosed a rather unforgiving critique of her 
courses in Rhetoric and Composition at Bryn Mawr College from 1907-08: 



Enjoying the work in English at school, and often commended for 
my papers, in college I had become thoroughly discouraged with 
my efforts. According to my instructor, I could not seem to attain 
maturity of ideas, and failed only too often in those elementary 
principles pounded into us at every meeting of the rhetoric class. 
"Unity, Clearness and Coherence"(28). 



It seemed to Smith that her writing instructors had been more concerned that she live up 
to pre-established and inflexible standards than with what she had to say. Her ideas did 
not carry weight because they "could not seem to attain maturity," at least not the kind of 
maturity narrowly defined as a discursive display of the "elementary principles pounded 
into us." 
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Smith's critique of her courses in English composition is powerful and informative 
because, as she wrote it in 1978, at the age of 90, she was no longer the insecure college 
girl vulnerable to the preferences of an English professor. She had become an activist for 
social change known especially for her pioneering efforts in the worker’s education 
movement. After receiving an M. A. in ethics and psychology, and then a degree in social 
work from the New York School of Philanthropy, Smith started a community center at 
Bryn Mawr, served as acting Dean for the college, and directed the Summer School for 
Women Workers, a program that helped poor women improve their literacy skills. 1 
Perhaps more significantly. Smith cultivated a long career as a social reformer who 
successfully garnered public funds to enact her vision. In 1933, for example, she asked the 
Roosevelt administration to extend workers' education programs. For her effort, she 
received an appointment with the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, where she 
trained 2,000 unemployed teachers to conduct a massive workers' education program. 

She later organized camps to introduce unemployed women to home economics, health 
education, and sports. Thus, as Smith reflected on her inability to impress her English 
instructors with her potential for vision and action, she must have done so less with regret 
than with a sense of irony. She had become a writer and woman with a public voice not, 
primarily, by studying the principles of clear, coherent writing, but by advocating causes in 
which she believed. 



1 For more information on the Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women Workers, 
and the role that writing instruction played in the school, see Karyn 
Hollis' article, "Liberating Voices: Autobiographical Writing at Bryn 
Mawr Summer School for Women Workers, 1921-1938." CCC 44 (1994) 29-57. 
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In this history I am concerned with the attempt of progressive-era students at Bryn 
Mawr to explore their interest in social-reform work through the writing that they did in 
required composition courses. In particular, I am interested in how these women 
attempted to fashion a public voice for themselves that could articulate their vision for 
bettering the world, and at the same time, please their immediate audience— the instructors 
charged with their formal training in rhetoric and composition. In some ways, the 
documents that I examined speak to the difficulty and awkwardness of that task when the 
stated mission of the college begrudgingly tolerated but did not embrace preparation for 
public service. 2 Neither did the stated purpose of writing courses stray very far from the 
officially sanctioned ideas about the goals of the Bryn Mawr woman’s education. And yet, 
composition instructors allowed students to write about their ideas for bringing about 
change in society, thus offering many college women what was perhaps their first 
opportunity to craft a public voice as social reformers. 

M. Carey Thomas and the Bryn Mawr Tradition 

Explaining the tension between social-reform work and the academy, Vicki Ricks 
notes that college women who gained a public voice through service to the community 
"threatened male students, faculty, administrators, and trustees who questioned women's 
entry onto the public scene"(66). She cites the example of Vassar President James Taylor, 

2 These documents included course catalogs, course descriptions published by the Essay 
department, student and alumni magazines, the student newspaper, private letters, 
scrapbooks, memorabilia, campus speeches, and a file of over 100 essays written by a 
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